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[onrcmrat.]} 
TO FANNIE. 


BY MARY PEBCIVAL. 


Fain would I wake my muse again, 
To chant affection’s lay ; 

For sad and weary pass the hours 
When thou art far away. 


Affection beams with steady ray 
When heart and heart unite; 
Absent or present, every thought 
Is fraught with new delight. 


0, they who share a daughter’s love 

” Are blest beyond compare; 

They little know life’s purest joys, 
Except they centre there. 


Thy lovelit eye and pleasant smile 
Are with me even now; 

In fancy many a care beguile, 
And cheer my saddened brow. 


I hear thy footsteps in the morn, 
When day its pleasures bring; 

And every wish I bear of thee - 
Wafts blessings on its wing. 


When eve her sable mantle drops 
O’er the fair.scenes of earth, 

And sccial friends together meet 
Around the loved home hearth: 


. Then, Fannie, every tone of thine 
Is speaking to my heart, 
And Memory with its potent charm 
Bids the sad tear to start. 


I know that e’en mid fashion’s mart, 
Or glare of city life, 

Thou it not forget thy rural home, 
With many blessings rife. 


[ontermrar.] 


HARRY BARTON'S WIFE. 


BY MRS. A. L. CRUIKSHANK. 


Oxp Mr. Benjamin Barton, rich, apoplectic 
and frightfally hot-tempered, fulfilled his doctor’s 
prediction by choking to death one day in a fit 
ef passion at au impertinent beggar. His widow 
was released from a cruel state of slavery which 
ebe had patiently endured for thirty years, and 
his only son became the possessor of one of the 
eafest and most comfortable fortunes in New 
York. No stocks, no ships, no wild-land specu- 
jations, nothing of the kind—old Benny Barton 
never trusted his property out of his sight—and 
there it stood, all piled up in handsome brick 
blocks, and the rents were duly handed in on 
quarter days by an old fashioned, honest agent, 
who would no more have thought of cheating 
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his employer than the brick blocks would have 
thought of taking a swim in the North River. 

Mrs. Barton proved herself a very sensible wo- 
man as soon as she became her own mistress—. 
her husband had always. asserted that she was a. 
fool—-and took every precaution to make her 
son’s fortune as secure and as little trouble as 
possible, and thus it came to pass that when. 
Harry Barton had left college, and spent two 
years abroad, he returned to New York to find 
himself in every sense of the word a ‘“‘gentle- 
man of leisure.” 

Having no very extravagant tastes he could. 
not possibly spend more than half his income, 
and as his mother for the last year of her life was 
confined to her room, he devoted himself much 
to her, and went but little into society. I think 
she had bequeathed to him much of her quiet, 
subdaed nature. He was the last of six children, 
and she loved him with a depth and fervor that 
was in itself saddening. A companionless child- 
hood passed in constant dread of his father’s 
anger, his mother’s pale face ever before him, . 
how could he be gay? When she died he let the 
old house which had no pleasant memories con- 
nected with it, purchased a beautiful residence 
further up town, furnished it with great taste and 
elegance, put his mother’s old housekeeper, 2 
very faithful servant, in command, and com- 
menced life in good earnest. ; 

It is not at all difficult for a well-dressed and 
well-educated young gentleman to get into so- 
ciety in New York, and when he is rich and 
handsome in addition, the doors of Fifth Avenue . 
open spontaneously; before six months Harry. 
had no lack of acquaintances, and yet strange to 
say he was not popular. | | 

He liked to dance, but it was quite evident he 
did not think dancing the chief object in life; 
then he very rarely paid compliments, and was 
much averse to gossip and unkind .comments on 
his acquaintances—how could he be popular with 
the ladies? He neither smoked, drank, gam- 
bled, nor betted on horse-races—can you wonder 
that the fast young gentleman of fashionable 
society voted him intolerably slow, or that 
mutual distrust was the consequence of the 
meeting of such opposite elements? His only 
love affair was crushed in the bud by hearing the 
beautiful Emily make anxious inquiries about 
the amount of property he was supposed to 
possess, and henceforth he felt quite confident 
that to his money and not himself _all those bright 
smiles were given; he even conjured up a hor 
rible vision in his sleep of this same young 
beauty, standing bowing and smiling before a 
row of great brick houses which bowed in return, 
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until they were in danger of losing their equilib- 
rium altogether. He took this dream as a warn- 
ing, gave up dancing parties, white gloves and 
flirtations, and set about hunting up an old 
school-fellow, whom he remembered as one of 
the pleasantest friends of those days. 

This was a work of time, but he discovered 
him at last, just the same good fellow as ever, 
but poor, supporting a wife and three babies on 
a small salary. Of course the meeting was 
a cordial one, and an invitation given to spend 
the following evening with Mrs. Fred Brown and 
the babies, which Harry cordially accepted, and 
then Fred and he talked over old times, and 
Harry had to own up thatin spite of his fortune, 
life had so far proved a disappointment. 

“You see I have nothing to do, no one to care 
for, no one to care for me; a fellow cannot read 
all the time, Iam sick of making calls, and I 
don’t know how to get rid of the time.” 

“But why not do something? There’s the 
law—or be a physician ; you are young enough 
yet to be anything. I would certainly find 
something to do,” said matter-of-fact Fred. 

“Yes, and occupy the place of some poor 
fellow who would be thankful for the dollars, in- 


deed. Isuppose this is the curse of riches, and 


I mast bow to fate.” 

‘‘Q, nonsense, Harry, that’s all stuff. I know 
what will cure you, just get married, and depend 
on it, you will have plenty to occupy your time, 
I wish you had just such a wife as I have.” 

Now Mrs. Fred Brown was an excellent house- 
keeper, and all that, but her little dumpy figure, 
round, rosy face and curly auburn hair were cer- 
tainly not the ‘realization of Harry’s ideal, 
though of course he did not say so; and he abso- 
lately looked on with envy while Fred permitted 
his baby boy to take a ride on his shoulder, the 
child screaming with laughter, and the father’s 
thick whiskers getting well greased with bread 
and butter. | 

Ic seemed very lonely to go home to his own 
elegant and desolate apartments. How good- 
tempered they all were at Brown’s if they were 
a little noisy ; the silence of his own room was 
oppressive ; there was no doubt bu this friend. was 
right, he must marry, but where to get the wife 
was the question. He wondered where Brown 
got his, perhaps there were some more just as 
good-natured and a great deal handsomer; he 


would go down in the morning and ask some ° 


more questions, and with this laudable resolve he 
went to sleep happier than he had felt for many 
weeks. Fred was not at all surprised at 
these questions ; “his Bella” was faultless in 
his eyes, and he oniy regretted that he could give 


his friend no information likely to lead to satis- 
factory results. “ 

‘You see I found my Bella in the country, 
that’s the place to look for a’wife if you wanta 
good one ; but then she had no sisters, in fact no 
one belonging to her at all, she was living witha 
cross old maid who had taken her when her 
mother died. Bella had saved ap ten dollars, and 
that bought up all her wedding fit out, and I had 
fifty dollars in my employer’s hands, with which 
I furnished twq rooms, rather a small beginning, 
you will say, but you cannot think how happy 
we were. I was just twenty then, and she was 
sixteen, and we have been married five years. 
Of course we have not saved much, but the girls 
will soon grow up to be a help to their mother, 
and my boy, O, you cannot think what hopes I 
have for him. By the way, we have never de- 
cided what to call him, and Bella would like to 
name him after you, if you have no objection.” 

“Objection, no indeed, I shall feel highly 
honored,” cried Harry, who saw in this a way 
to oblige his old friend without offence, and sure 
enough, next day Fred received a deed of a very 
comfortable house on a genteel street, which he 
was to hold in trust for his littl son. And if 
any lady who reads this has ever lived in a five 
story house with two other families, they can 
imagine something of littl Mrs. Brown’s de- 
light on taking possession of their new home all 
fitted up and furnished in the neatest style, and 
with ample room for her to display her house- 
wifely qualities. 

She was very anxious to see Huey: and thank 
him, bat that was out of the question, for that 
unhappy young man had left the city in disgust, 
merely informing Fred that he had taken his 
hint, and was going into the country to look for 
a wife. So the happy little womun had nothing 
to do but enjoy her new luxuries, and wish all 
success to their kind young friend in bis romantic 
journey, and six months passed away before 
there came tidings of him. 


“Well, this is hunting up new sensations with 
a vengeance. HereI am among some of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world, and have 
not got strength left to admire it, for I defy a 
fellow to enjoy anything in nature, as hungry as 
I am, and with no more prospect of a dinner 
than I have just now.” And the speaker threw 
himselt down fall length on the grassy bank of 
a beautiful stream, looking thoroughly fatigued. 
“‘ Here I have been wandering round and round 
in this confounded wilderness ever sinco day- 
light, and the further I go the worse I get lost. 
I wonder how long I should stay here before any 
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one would come along.”’ And he smiled to 
himself at the absurdity of the idea, so utterly 
lonely was the appearance of the place. ‘The 
nights are getting almost too cold for out-door 
lodgings to be comfortable, so I suppose I had 
better rest awhile, and then take a fresh start.” 

He had lazily stretched out his hand to take 
up the rifle at his side when the report of a gun 
not far distant brought him to his feet with a 
start. To answer it was the first impulse, and 
then he stood expecting to sce some wandering 
Indian come down the mountain but in a few 
moments the sound of oars was heard, and then 
a boat came in sight, the occupant a tall, 
strongly built, sun-browned backwoods-man, 
opening his dark eyes wide with surprise at the 
unexpected sight of the stranger. 

' Very few words explained matters to the new 
comer, and he gave a cordial invitation to step 
aboard the boat, which was as promptly accepted, 
and the two were soon speeding over the still 
waters. Of course two so strangely thrown to- 
gether were soon acquainted, and a mutual good 
feeling and sympathy arose, when they discov- 
ered that unlike as they seemed outwardly, they 
Were most certainly congenial minds. 

“ My father will be delighted to see you; it is 
seldom we have visitors from the eastern cities, 
and especially one who has so lately visited 
England. I hope you have a good stock of 
patience, for he will have much to ask and you 
to answer.” 

‘I will do my best to gratify him, but at 
present I have not strength to do battle, even 
with words ; this life in the woods is something 
new to me, and fasting has never before been one 
of my penances.” 

“Well, be content, for your sufferings are 
nearly over, this is a land of plenty.” And even’ 
while he spoke a sudden turn in the stream 
brought them full in view of a comfortable-look- 
ing old farm house, with shade trees in front, and 
a fine orchard stretching down to the water, and 
an air of content and thrift about the whole 
place. ‘An old man and a young one stood on 
the banks to receive them. ‘‘ Father, let me in- 
troduce Mr. Harry Barton, of New York. Mr. 
Barton, this is my father, Captain Ingalls, and 
my brother George. And now come right up to 
the house, for I know mother has dinner all 
ready for me.”’ 

If Harry was pleased with his new acquaint- 
ance, he was not less so with the mother, a very 
mild and lady-like appearing person, who wel- 
coméd him warmly, or with the sisters, two very 
_ pretty girls, who welcomed him shyly. With 
the youngest one he was particularly fascinated , 
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and he thought he had never seen any dress so 
becoming as the pale pink calico, black silk apron 
and little white collar, in which Miss Mary In- 
galls was attired, but the fact was he had rarely 
beheld so beautiful a form. 

Kate, the elder sister, was eighteen, not quite 
so fair, and far more sedate, waiting on her 
brother and his guest with thoughtful kindness, 
while Miss Mary did nothing but tease the former 
with arch questions about some fair lady he was 
supposed to have seen during his trip to the 
town. 

Harry Barton watched the changing color in 
her fair cheek, the brown eyes flashing with mis- 
chief one moment, filled with tears the next, when 
she thought she had said something unkind, the 
fascinating play of expression in the sweet. young 
face; and he’had not been in the house an hour 
before he made a resolve that if Mary Ingalls. 
could be won without disclosing who he was, if. 
he could teach her to love him for himself alone, 
she was tho woman of all others to be his wife. 

True, she had been indulged to a degree that 
would have completely spoiled any other child, 
and had grown up in such an atmosphere of lov 
that the lightest breath of unkindness would have. 
chilled her heart, but her very faults were charms. 
in Harry’s eyes, accustomed as they had been to 
the artificial beauties of the city. His wander- 
ings, which had been ceaseless for several months, 
had now come to a close; the old man and his 
boys would not hear of his leaving, and both 
Katie and her mother pressed him to stay. 

‘You can write home and tell your mother,” 
said Mrs. Ingalls, “but this is the season when 
our boys have most leisure, and if you can stay 
a few weeks we will try to make you comfortable.” 

“I have neither mother nor friend to feel anx- 
ious about me,” said Harry. ‘I cameout to see 
something of the northern part of the State, 
which is but little known to us in the city, and 
Ihave been travelling about since early in: the 
spring. AsI have nothing to call me home just 
yet, I shall be most happy to accept your kind, 
invitation, if only for the sake of the good sport 
among the lakes and mountains which I know I 
can enjoy in such good company.” 

A very short time served to make Harry Bar- 
ton completcly at home among these good- 
hearted, pleasant people; he hunted with the 
boys, talked politics with the old gentleman, en- 
joyed Mrs. Ingalls’s good cookery to her heart’s 
content, and made friends with Katie's lover; but 
on Mary he had apparently made no favorable 
impression. Once or twice when he had said or 
done something that pleased her, she would 
smile on him for a moment, but the next hour. 
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she would be as reserved as ever, and Harry, who 
felt more completely in her power every day, 
could never be certain that she felt the slightest 
regard for him. 

» And so the weeks went on, autumn passed 
away, and Christmas drew near, and the New 
Year’s was to be Katie’s wedding day. Harry 
had high anticipations that in such a season of 
happiness he might make some impression on 
pretty Mary’s little heart, which was so warm to 
all others and so coldtohim. If he had thought 
her beautiful in summer, she fairly bewitched him 
now, when she sat in the light of the great hard 
wood fire, her dress of crimson merino making 
her fairer than ever, the little hands busily stitch- 
ing away on Katie’s work, and one little foot in 
its black velvet, fur-lined slipper, resting on a 
gayly worked footstool. 

They made quite a pretty tableau when 
Harry sat on the opposite side of the fire with 
his book or paper, and he would have blessed 
Katic ia his heart could he have known all she 
‘wished when she looked at them, and how earn- 
estly she praised him to her sister when they 
were alone. 

On Christmas Eve a box arrived at the farm 
containing the wedding dress, which Harry had 
begged hard for the privilege of sending to the 
city for, and when parcel after parcel of Mrs. 
Brown’s purchases were unrolled, and so rap- 
turously admired by the girls and their mother, 
Harry realized how good it was to have the 
means of thus bestowing happiness, I think he 
had never truly appreciated his wealth until then. 

There was a brown silk dress for “mother” 
that would almost stand alone, so rich and costly 
was the material ; then Katie’s bridal dress just 
suited her, the thinnest muslin delicately em- 
broidered, then the ribbons and laces and kid 
gloves were all so different from those articles 
sold at the country town, that city girls can hardly 
understand how they appeared to Harry’s friends. 

Mary’s present was Scott’s works, complete, 
of which she had only read one or two, a real 
treasure to a young girl fond of reading, and who 
could so well appreciate the beauty of those 
fascinating stories. 

Tom Ingalls was the only one who did not 
express satisfaction, and he took the first oppor- 
tunity when they were alone to remonstrate with 
Harry, but he was quickly interrupted. 

‘“Would you have all the favors on your side, 
you selfish fellow? Here you have introduced 
me to your family, where I have spent the first 
happy months I have known since I was a boy, 
and when I would make the only return that I 
cap, you would object.” 
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“But we don’t want you to make any return, 
Harry ; the pleasure of having you here if enough, 
without your sending on to the city to buy all 
these capone things, and we have nothing to 
give you.” 

Harry interrupted him with an earnestness that 
the other could not understand. 

‘Tom, I may some day ask you to give re 
something more precious than money can buy.” 

It flashed on Tom instantly what he meant. 

“T will do all I can, Harry, and that is more 
than I would promise any other man.” 

They clasped hands in silence, but from that 
day there was a bond of union between those 
two that nothing could break ; to both that gentle, 
warm-hearted girl was the dearest thing on earth. 

Tom was not made happier by this discovery, 
for he had looked on Mary as such a child the 
idea of her getting married scemed something 
so far off in the future, that he was startled at 
the probability of losing her perhaps within a 
year or two. Since her infancy she had been bis 
pet and playmate; he understood her sweet, 
winning ways, and the charm of her unaffected 
innocence too well to wonder that Harry should 
love her, nor was there any one he would so wil- 
lingly trust her to, yet the simple thought of 
losing her gave him the keenest sorrow. There 
was much surprise at his non-appearance at the 
tea-table, and when at last he came in and 
“Pet” stole her soft arms round his neck, and 
begged him not to feel so bad at losing Katie, 
“for you know you will always have me, dear 
Tom,” he held her close to him, and kissed her 
with the severest pang that great, loving heart 
had ever known. 

Still there was much comfort in thinking that 
Katie, and not Mary, was to preside over Ned 
Waters’s new home, Katie, who was such a 
model housekeeper, who loved the farm life so 
well, who thought novel-reading such a wicked 
waste of time, and to make good bread the very 
heicht of a woman’s ambition, it would just suit 
her, but what would “baby Mary” do in such a 
home ? 

Tom knew more of Harry’s affairs than any 
of the family, although he had no idea of the 
amount of property he owned, but he pictured 
his favorite sister in a handsome house, with 
servants to wait on her, and a kind husband to 
stand between her and sorrow, to indulge her 
fancies and gratify her taste for the beautiful in 
nature and art, and in Harry’s handsome, expres- 
sive face saw all he wished Mary’s husband to be. 


Katie’s wedding day drew near, and Mrs. In- 
galls and her sable assistant, Aunt Polly, had 
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about completed their arrangements, had seen to 
the cleaning and the cooking until every room in 
the house looked “ spick-span,” and the cap- 
boards were fairly groaning with.the weight of 
good things got ready for the grand occasion. 
The ceremony was to take place on Wednesday 
evening, but at midday on Tuesday a terrible 
storm came on, and before night the snow lay 
mountains high in places, and still continued to 
drift so as to make it doubtful if neighbors could 
come from any great distance on the morrow. 

Tom and George found it as much as they 
could do to get out to the barn to attend their 
cattle, so fearful was the force of the wind, filled 
with sleet and snow, and when they came in re- 
ported that the doorhad come open, and Mary’s 
pony was missing. Of course no one thought 
of going to look for it on so dreadful a night, nor 
did Katie expect Ned Waters to come over as he 
had promised, but she walked from window to 
window, restless, and with a strange presentiment 
of trouble on her that forbade her sitting still, 
nor could Mary induce her to lie down to sleep 
until long after midnight. 

“‘ What prospect has Waters of making a liv- 
ing for a wife?” asked Harry, as Tom and he 
drew up their chairs by the blazing fire in the 
kitchen, when the family had retired. 

‘“‘ Not a very good one,” said Tom, “ but then 
Ned is an industrious fellow, and Katie is eco- 
nomical, and they will do well if any two can. 
Ned has a mortgage on his farm that will be a 
_hard one for him for some time to come, but 
father will try to help him a little on that, and 
perhaps Old Waters will also if his wife will let 
him, but she does not like Ned nor Katie either.” 

“What, not his own mother ?” 

“‘Q, she is his step-mother, and a terrible ty- 
rant; she is the hardest woman to get along with 


in this part of the country, and I wonder Ned 


has stood it so long, bat he is very fond of his 
father, and the old man dotes on him. He’s a 
real good fellow, and Katie will be happy.” 

Harry fell into a fit of masing, from which he 
was roused by his companion announcing that 
the “storm was over, and it was going to frecze 
desperate hard.” 

“I think I should like to sit up and write for 
an hour or two longer, this fire is too pleasant 
to leave,” said Harry. 

“« Certainly, as long as you please.” And Tom 
left the room, while the other dashed off a couple 
of letters, and then blew the light out, and sat 
building castles in the fire. 

He never knew how long it was, but certainly 
it was near morning, when he was startled by a 
little hand laid on his arm, and Mary, looking. 
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very pale, and trembling with cold and excite- 
ment, stood beside him. 

‘Hush, don’t speak loud!” she whispered. 
‘““ Some one is trying to come up the path through 
the drifts, and I think it is a woman; something 
dreadful must have happened to bring a woman 
out on such a night. I knew you were up, and 
I thought you would go and help her through the 
snow.” 

Harry held the little hand in his just one 
second. ‘Don’t be frightened,” he said, “sit 
quietly here by the fire until I come in.” 

He opened the door and closed it after him 
very softly, and Mary sat and listened to the 
throbbing of her own heart for what seemed an 
age, and then she bethought her to get a light, 
and the blaze of a piece of pine wood lighted up 
the whole room as Harry came in, half dragging, 
half supporting a tall and very masculine appear- 
ing woman, who seemed to be in the last stage 
of exhaustion. 

Mary smothered an exclamation of terror as 
she recognized her, but spoke no more than to 
give Harry a whispered order to bring her a 
certain bottle from the closet, and then both 
kneeling on the floor strove to reanimate the 
prostrate form, removing the frozen hood and 
muffler, and the man’s homespun overcoat in 
which she was enveloped, and out of which the 
snow fell in great lumps, bathing her hands and 
face with brandy, and pouring a little into the 
stiffened lips. 

She recovered sooner than they had dared to 
expect, opened her eyes and looked at them with 
an expression that made Mary feel her heart sink 
lower and lower. 7. 

‘““Mrs. Waters, tell me what is the matter, 
where is Ned, and why are you out in the snow 
to-night ¢” she said, in a tone that thrilled through 
Harry. ; 

The woman raised herself on her elbow, looked 
half wild with terror or remorse, then a terrible 
expression settled on her face. 

“ He is dead,” she whispered hoarsely, “they 
are both dead! I told them I hoped they never 
would come back, and they died in the snow.” 

She fell back fainting, and Harry lifted Mary 
from the floor, and placed her in a chair. 

“For your sister’s sake be calm, I pray you,” 
he said, for he shivered so violently that he was 
alarmed. “Just think of the consequences, if 
Katie should hear this suddenly it will kill her.” 

He waited until she was recovered a little, and 
then went to rouse up the boys and Aunt Polly, 
and by their united endeavors Mrs. Waters was 
sufficiently restored to answer Tom’s questions. 
There was not much to tell, she had had a vio- 
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lent scene in the morning with her husband and 
his son, just as they were starting to the woods, 
and as they had not returned with the cattle, she 
knew they were caught in the storm, and had 
probably got lost, and then laid down to freeze to 
death. Her last bitter words had been to wish 
that they might never retarn, and her terror and 
‘remorse were pitiful to see. 

‘‘ There is not a moment to lose,” said Tom, 
as he drew on his heavy boots and made prepar- 
ations for facing the bitter cold, “keep it from 
Katie as long as youcan, Mary, make her believe 
we have gone to look for the pony, or anything, 
rather than the trath. Aunt Polly, you take care 
of Mrs. Waters, and keep her in my room out 
of sight. And now, boys, be lively, the sun will 
be up before we get to Waters’s chopping, and 
we must rouse up the neighbors as we go along.” 

I will not weary you with a description of their 
toilsome journey, facing the bitter north wind, 
that penetrated even through all the warm over- 
coats and flannel wraps with which they were all 
enveloped, even Harry sutfered from it, and he 


had the best reason in the world for feeling light- 


hearted and comfortable. Had not his shy and 
hitherto most unapproachable lady-love entreated 


him not to go, nor to expose himself to the dan- 


gers of such a search ; and when he had resisted 
-all her pleadings, with her own fair hands she 
had wound him up in an cnormous plaid belong- 
ing to her father, and sent him on his way re- 
joicing. Before noon a dozen men had joined 
them in the search, and old Mr. Waters was 
found frozen stiff, and half buried with snow, 
under a shelter of pine boughs, he was carried to 
his home, and the search for the missing young 
man continued. 

“Poor Kate!” said Tom, as Harry and he 
stood watching the party bear away their sad 
load, “this is asad wedding day for her, I dread 
‘to see, her.” 

“TJ have just thought of something, Tom, let 
-us go over to Indian Sam, and get him and the 
dog to help us; I have no doubt but the dog 
would find Ned in half the time it will take us.” 

“That’s a good idea, we will go at once,” 
said Tom, and off they started. 

Now Indian Sam and his squaw Sally were 
far from being models of neatness in their house- 
hold arrangements, for there was generally a thick 
amoke in their camp, which, with the various an- 


pleasant smells and the suspiciously dirty look of 


every article about, made it anything but an in- 
viting place to make a protracted stay in. 

When Tom and Harry raised the deerskin 
door, the smoke was thicker than ever, and they 
could only just descry old Sam himself, busy 


very ill, the old couple retired, and the 
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cooking over the fire, while Sally was no where 
to be eeen, until they accepted the cordial invita- 
tion to enter, when as their eyes grew more 
accustomed to the darkness, they beheld her 
stooping over a pile of remarkably dingy blank- 
ets, and on those blankets lay poor Ned Waters. 
He was alive and out of danger, thanks to old 
Sally’s care and skill, but a few minutes later 
than when the dog found him the night before, 
and no skill on earth could have restored him. 
In a few hours he was safe under the shelter of 
the Ingalls’s hospitable roof, and Katie’s gentle 
care, unable to speak much, but very gratefal for 
the life that had been spared. 2 
The clergyman had come, having performed a 
toilsome journey rather than disappoint the young 
couple, many friends had gathered, there was & 
short consultation between the elders and the 
lovers, and then the ceremony was performed. 
The guests soon departed, Aunt Polly took her 
station at the bedside of Mrs. Waters, who was 
boys 
went to see that all was right at the barn. Harry 


walked about the kitchen for a few minutes, ard 


then across the entry into the parlor, where the 
fire was still burning brightly in the open chim- 
ney place. He paused a moment in the door- 


way, for Mary was there leaning on the mantel, 
looking at the fire, and he feit sure he saw tears 


stealing down her cheek. She did not start and 
hasten away as he feared she would when he 


spoke, but very quietly replied to his question. 


“Tt has been such a strange, distressing day, 
and Katie’s wedding seems so sorrowful, that it 
makes me wretched to think of it.”’ 

“But think how much more sorrowful it 
might have been here to-night ; for my own part 
I cannot but rejoice at your sister’s happiness.” 
“T do too, most sincerely, but it is so hard to 
lose her, my only sister.” And “ baby Mary’s”’ 
tears again flowed freely. 

« T can sympathize with you truly. I never 
had a sister, and when my mother ‘died I was 
quite alone. I believe I have not a friend in the 
world.” 

“©, don’t say that, you know Tom is your 
friend, and his friendship is worth heaving.” 

‘No one understands that better than x do,” 
said Harry, with warmth ; “but when I go from 
here, and that must be soon, now, how much 
more lonely I shall be than ever before.” 

Mary sighed and looked up at her companion. 
Her countenance expressed all the pity she felt for 
any one who was destitute of loving friends. 
Harry laid his hand upon the slender fingers rest- 
ing on the mantel. 

“Mary, your friends. have been accustomed to 
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treat you as a child, but you possess a true wo- 
“man’s heart, and I want you to tell me truly if I 
can ever have a place in it. Can you bestow on 
me the same love you now bestow on your 
‘brothers ?”” 

The question was so sudden that she shrank 
away abashed, but Harry had ventured too much 
now to be any longer in suspense. 

“ Tell me yes or no, Mary; shall Igo away as 
I came, or will you give me the precious hope 
that one day you will be my wife, and teach me 
how to lead a better and more useful life than I 
have ever led yet ?”’ 

There was no need of words, he understood 
the answer as he held her for one moment in his 
arms, and the next she was gone, and he stood 
alone by the fire, trying to realize the change a 
few moments had made in his whole life. 


It was now time to return home, and after 
waiting some days in the vain hope of having 
another interview with Mary, he resolved to 
formally ask her father’s permission to address 
her. To his surprise the old gentleman indig- 
nantly refused. 

“‘ But, Mr. Ingalls, my dear sir, what is the 
reason? You will surely tell me your 
objections 2” 


He was willing enough to do that. Mary was 


too young, she was nothing but a baby; then 


they knew nothing about himself. What proof 
had they that he was not an adventurer, or that 
he could support a wife? Just none at all.’ 

“ But I can bring proof,” said poor Harry, 
overwhelmed by this unexpected blow to his 
hopes. 
you the best references as to my past life.” 

‘“‘ Well, now, see here, young man, it is no 
doubt just as you say. Ithink it is likely you 
have plenty of money, and you are a very good- 
looking, pleasant fellow, but you can never have 
my little Mary; so make up your mind to it at 
once, and don’t think of putting any nonsense in 
the child’s head, because it will be just so much 
waste time.” 

Of course Tom wes made acquainted with the 
ill success of his friend’s application, and very 
readily undertook to plead his cause, but his 
‘mission was fruitless, the old gentleman was im- 
movable, and plainly said that the sooner such a 
dangerous guest was out of the house the better. 

Harry was in despair; so persistently had 
Mary avoided him since that night that he al- 
“most believed that he had been mistaken in sup- 
posing she had cared anything for him, but Tom, 
in his straight-forward way soon put matters right. 
~: "When Mary learned that Harry was te leave 


“‘My fortune is ample, and I can give 
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next morning, and that her father had forbidden 
his return, all her coquetry vanished, and she 
realized how necessary his presence had become 
to her happiness, and in their one brief interview 
he had no reason to complain of coldness, or 
doubt her sincerity. With all the impulsive 
warmth of her childlike nature, she had promised 
to love him always, begged him to forgive her 
former trifling, and received his farewell kiss with 
@ passionate shower of tears. 

Harry was gone, but the old gentleman’s 
troubles were not ended. His singing bird had 
become suddenly silent, the sunshine had gone 
out of “baby Mary’s”’ life, and she faded away 
so rapidly that her brother grew fearfully 
alarmed. She moved about the house with a 
weary step ; every day her cheek grew whiter, and 
at last, in an agony of terror Tom besought his 
father to let him recall Harry. 

The old man would not believe it, “she would 
be better when the spring came, she was only 
fretting after Kate;” but when the spring did 
come she was too weak to enjoy it. It was not 
until June that he would consent to Harry’s re- 
turn, and then not until the doctor had assured 
him that there must be something preying on his 
daughter’s mind. 

A slight cold which she took at this time gave 
a very dangerous character to poor Mary’s ill- 
ness, and her father’s fears once seriously aroused, 
he was ready to do anything to save her. Tom 
joyfully sent the summons, and Harry as gladly 
received it, for no word was said of Mary’s ill- 
ness, and he could not but congratulate himself 
that he had made all ready for her reception in 
his beautiful home, for he had never lost faith 
that she would one day be his own. 

It was a lovely June Sabbath and the family 
had all gathered in Mary’s room, which somehow 
had come to be the usual sitting room. 

‘TI think you are better to-day, Mary, your 
cold is much relieved,” said her mother, as she 
fondly pressed the little hand that was now so 
transparent. ‘‘Is there anything I can do for 
you? Katie says you did not eat anything while 
we were at meeting.” 

Katie, who had come, with her husband, to 
spend the day with her sister, stood sorrowfully 
at the window ; she felt sure that Mary was dy- 
ing, and her tears were falling fast. 

The old father looked anxiously from one to 
the other round the whole group, and then he 


moved to Mary’s side; no one had yet dared to 


tell her that Harry had been sent for, and his 


name had-not been spoken In her presence for 
“months. 


“Ts there anything that J. can do for you, 
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Mary? If you have a wish that I can gratify, 
tell me and it shall be done.” 
She looked surprised at the unwonted kindness 


of his tone, the color came to her cheek, she held 


out her hand imploringly to Tom, but could not 
say a word. 

“T think I know what you mean, Mary, you 
would like to see Harry once more, and, don’t be 
startled now, we are expecting him quite soon.” 

“He has come!” cried Katie, from the-win- 
dow, and Tom hurried out to receive him. 

Poor Mary covered her fuce with her hands, 
and strove hard to be calm and composed; but 
there was no time for thought or words when he 


held her in his arms, mingling words of rejoicing- 


and sorrow in happy confasion. 

Harry made but little allusion to the cause of 
Mary’s illness, but he assumed a very different 
tone from that of his first visit, asserted his right 
to be in her society as much as he pleased, and 
insisted their marriage should take place at once. 

The old man rebelled at that. ‘ Mary was too 
young ; she needed her mother to take care of 
her.” 

‘“‘T can take care of her, better care than that,” 
cried Harry, pointing to where she sat under a 
shade tree, as fair and pale as one of the blossoms 
of her own white rose bush. “If she had been 
my wife all these long months, would she not 
have been as bright and merry as ever? And 
Jook at her to-day! No, I asked you for her 
once, you refused, and I yielded, for I feared she 
would pine for her home, and those she loved so 
well; but I claim her now, and nothing but death 
shall part us, for she loves me as I love her, be- 
yond all else on earth.” 

The old man bent his head in silence, he knew 
that Harry was right; his love for his child had 
been very selfish, but it was hard to part with 
her. The sight of his sorrow touched Harry’s 
sensitive feelings, he reproached bimself for speak- 
ing unkindly to Mary’s father, even if he had 
been unjust. 

“‘ Mr. Ingalls, let there be no unkind feelings 
between us two; you need not fear to trust your 
child’s happiness to my keeping, and Mary will 
love her relations none the less because she is 
my wife.” 

There was no resisting Harry Barton in. this 
mood, and an hour after the two joined the rest 
of the family—the old man leaning on the arm 
of his future son—Harry looking handsomer than 
ever; henceforth they two would be. the best 
friends in the world. 


“ Have you no curiosity to know something 


about the new home you are going to, Mary?” 
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asked her lover, as he sat beside her in the bright 
moonlight that streamed in the uncurtained win- 
dow of the old-fashioned parlor. They were to 
be married early on the following morning, and 
immediately commence their journey. ‘I have 


.| never told you yet whether we are to reside in a 


palace or a hut, and you have never asked me. 
Why is it?” | 

‘‘ Because I have never thought about it yet. 
I mean to be happy wherever it is.” 

“I hope so, darling ; but if it shonld prove a 
very poor dwelling I fear you will regret the 
comforts of your good home here.” | 

“No, I should not, if you were there too,” 
said Mary, decidedly. 

“ Bat I thought you had a great ‘fondness for 
fine furniture, and handsome clothes? I know I 
heard you say 80 once.” 

Mary laughed and blushed, as she answered, 
“I see you want to know all my faults, so I may 
as well confess that I have, all my life, sighed for 
something different from the life we led here; 
there seemed so much to be learned that we knew 
nothing of. I wanted to have books and flowers, 
and pretty rooms, and new dresses, and I did not 
take that interest in the housework that I ought 
to have done; but I will try and forget all such 
nonsense now, and be more like Katie.” 

How Harry Barton’s heart overflowed with 
gratitude that the blessing of such an unselfish 
love had been bestowed upon him, and that he 
-had it in his power to fulfil the most extravagant 
wishes of his girlish bride, so far as the elegances 
of life were concerned ! 

“Then you are quite contented to trust the 
fature to me, Mary, whatever it may be?” he 
asked, playfully. 

.“ Quite contented, Harry.” And he could not 
doubt it, looking at her sweet face, as calm and 
peaceful as the moonlight. | 

It was a very quiet wedding, and the bitterness 
of parting was materially lessened by the relief 
all felt at Mary’s improved looks. She could 
never be quite ‘“‘baby Mary ” again—those sor- 
rowful weeks had made an impression not to be 
removed—buat she looked thoroughly happy; 
and when Tom kissed her for the last time, and 
placed her in the carriage, he did so without a 
misgiving relative to her future. 

To travel through New York State a few years 
ago was not as easy a matter as it is at the pres- 
ent day, and Harry grew very anxions ere their 
journey was over. 

‘We are at home now, darling,” he said, with 


| @ great sigh of relief, as they dashed through the 


city streets, ‘“‘and you can rest as long as you 
please. I ain afraid you are very weary. I sce 
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I shall have to take great care of this little 
country girl of mine.” 

Mary was in truth very much fatigued, and it 
seemed like a dream when they stopped, and 
Harry supported her up a flight of stone steps, 
and into a house so much more elegant than any- 
thing she had ever seen, that for a moment she 
was silent with surprise, and blinded by the glare 
of the gaslights. 

‘““Where are we, Harry?” she said, at last, 
when he came back from giving some orders to 
the housekeeper. ‘Where are we, and whose 
house is this ?” 

‘Where are we, dear? Why, at home, of 
course ; and this house is yours, and every one in 
it is at my little wife’s command. Does it please 
her?’ But Mary’s answer is not to be recorded. 

Fred Brown had good reason to bless the day 
when he advised his old schoolmate to seek a 
' wife in the country, for Harry always felt as if 
his happiness was in a great measure due to that 
‘hint, and he was not one to neglect a friend, even 
had no gratitude been due. ; 

Ned Waters and his Katie were soon put in 
possession of their farm unencumbered; but 
when Mrs. Ingalls grew infirm, they went to live 
with the old couple. George married; and Tom 
spent part of each year with his favorite sister, in 
her beautiful city home, and the rest of the time 
in travelling. He never married. 

As years went on, Harry Barton learned to 
look upon his former useless life with bitter re- 
gret, so many ways did he find of making his 
life and wealth beneficial to others, and a blessing 


to himself. But the gift for which he was al-. 


ways most grateful, and which enhanced the 
value of all other blessings, was the sweet little 
wife he had found in the backwoods wilderness. 


GE GP ipa pence 


THACHING BY EXAMPLE. 


A French Spear reproached his son for 
carrying a gold watch in a very careless and ex- 


osed manner, but the young gentleman persisted - 


in the practice, in spite of parental admonition. 

In a crowd at the theatre, one evening, the old 
gentleman asked his son to tell him what o’clock 
it was, and the young man was distressed and 
mortified to find his watch had been stolen. 

“Never mind,” said his father, smiling, “I 
took it myself to show you how easily you could 
be robbed—here it is !”’ 

He pat his hand in his fob to restore it—but 
‘lo and behold! it was gone. Some thief, more 
adroit than himself, had appropriated the pro- 
perty.—New York Sun. 
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WOMAN. 
Maidens, like moths, are caught by glare 
And Mammon wins way where scapes might despair. 


._BLUE EYES AND BROWN. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


- 


BY MBS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES. 
While straying through life’s valley, 
Though in our childhood’s morn, 
We find where’er we wander 
No rose without a thorn. 
Though sweet may be the fragrance 
They fling around our feet,. 
We find amid life’s roses 
The bitter with the sweet. 


And when the sua of midday 
Burns brighter o’er our head, 
We find no thorniess roses 
Where’er our steps are led. 
But still we fondly cherish 
The rosebud’s fading leaf, 
Though we know the thorn endures, 
While the rose’s bloom is brief. 


And when adown the valley 
Our trembling feet must stray, 
Though the crown of roses wither, 
The thorns are there alway. 
But when we cross the river, 
And reach the longed-for shore, 
Well dwell] mid fadeless roses, 
Where nought can harm us more. 


[ontaxrraL.] 


BLUE EYES AND BROWN : 


—OR,— 


‘(THE PRINCESS OF DORBEAUX. 


BY ESTHER 8S. KENNETH. 


“Poor kitty.” 

At sound of the words, the plump gray cat 
who was stepping daintily about on the broad 
window-sill, curved her beck and rubbed her 
silky head against the fair hand of her mistress. 
But Elsie Bard did not seem to heed the caress 
of her pet. Her head was drooped a little, and 
her eyes fixed on the distant, sparkling water of 
the Hudson, yet did not seem to see it. The 
eyes themselves were very pretty,—so was the 
face they looked out from. At that moment 
there was a faint smile upon the fresh, red lips— 
Elsie was dreaming. She had amused herself by 
weaving a little romance about a pair of eyes 
which she had seen an hour before. Bine eyes 
they were—blue as the forget-me-nots which grew 
all about the river side grave where Elsie’s moth- 
er was laid. Her seeing them had happened in 
this way. As she was walking hurriedly home 
from her day’s work that she might have a long 
evening to study in—for Elsie was trying to fit 
herself for a teacher—she noticed a poor apple 
woman sitting at a corner of the street with a 


